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Another Chance for Casey 
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Identify “Matty” and “Big Train.” 
Explain Casey's reference to the “guys 
from up here who got a chance to go 
downstairs to earth to take care ol 
unfinished business.” 

Under what conditions is Casey al 
lowed to return to Mudville? How are 
things going for the home team when 
he gets there? 

What is Morgan's reaction to the 
name, “Casey”? To Casey's uniform 
and the way the Old Timer talks? Ex 
lain why Morgan doesn’t suspect 

asey's identity 

What situation confronts Casey when 
he steps up to bat? Who is Old Doe 
W alker and how does he figure in the 
story? Describe the fans’ reaction when 

asey’s name is announced 

Did you realize almost immediately 

sat the last part of this story is poetry 

and poetry in the style of Ernest 
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hey have reported that some 
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sulting the Teacher Edition in the 
school library before doing the quiz 
n this issue we have, therefore, 
mitted the line stating that answers 
in the Teacher Edition. May we 
sar from you on whether we ought to 


continue this practice? 
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(See page 14) 


I. National Science Foundation: A. a-4; 

l: c-5; d-2; e-3. B. a-l; b-2; c-4; 4-6; 

5. C. 1-F; 2-A; 3-A; +F; 5-F; 6-A. 

Il. Map and Chart Study: 1-Bolivia; 
)-southeast; 3-2,500 miles; 4Brazil. 

Ill. Another Chance for Casey: 1-forty, 
2-McGraw, 3-whiffed, 4-Mudville, 5-Big 
Train, 6-Sporting News, 7-six, 8-mortal 
fluid, 9-Morgan, 10-out of sight. 

Words to the Wise—Getting It Down to 
a Science: a-1,10; b-3,8; o4,7; d-5, e-9, 
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Say What /. 


.--and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor 

Are sports really as serious and impor- 
tant as people think they are? There 
may be two sides to this question 
They 


are good exercise and sometimes serve 


Sports are fun, for one thing 


a good purpose. They are a good pas- 
time and some boys and girls take a 
great interest in them. If you're good, 
you may win a title! 

Then 
question. Some boys and girls are not 


there’s the other side of the 
interested in any kind of sport but en 
joy watching others playing. They may 
have good reasons for not liking sports 
such as a physical condition which 
doesn’t allow them to join. Some sports 
are very dangerous, too. I think sports 
aren't as important as other things may 
be 
Loretta Krummn 


Linton (N. Dak.) H.S 


Our Sports Editor says: Most thinking 
people believe that sports fill a vital role 
in our way of life. They provide great 
fun, build good health, develop valu- 
and leadership 
qualities, and give millions of working 
people an exciting interest in life. Sure, 
there are more important things, and 
we know that sports can be over-em 
phasized. But all in all, sports are con- 
tributing much of great value to our 
democratic 


able sportsmanship 


society. 


Dear Editor 

Recently film 
ment ran a review of the film Harvey 
As far as I'm concerned the only lines 
value in the 


your review depart 


that appear to be of any 
review are: “Harvey U.1.—Produced by 
]. Beck—Directed by H. Koster.” 

To refer to E. P. Dowd as 
looney” is a complete mise onception ot 
the character. James Stewart, as Dowd, 
distinctly states somewhere at the be- 


a “gentle 


ginning of the picture that he has faced 
reality for 35 years and that it is time 
he took account of himself for what he 
has done in this world of ours. I be- 


- lieve he and his imaginary rabbit are 
attempting to find an incentive for a 
system of rationalized contemplation. 
After all, what is reality? Is it the ability 
to let troubles become the controlling 


7 You Please! 


factor in life or is it the capacity for 
gaining the happy things from life? 
Dowd, in his inimituble style, uses 
Harvey as his means of gaining atten- 
tion and causing people to stop and 
think for a moment. With Harvey's 
help, he is able to break open the shell 
like world of the asylum superintendent 
and renew the faith in life of various 
people 
The preceding thoughts are my in 
terpretation of this picture. Your review 
of Harvey gives the reader a fair im 
pression of what to expect, but does 
not dip into its real moral philosophy 
Henry Booke 
Andes (N.Y.) HS. 


Dear Editor 

I've been wondering why a magazine 
such as yours, which is read by so many 
high school students all over the United 
States, does not have more sports cov 
erage. It's true that you do have one 
article in each issue about some promi 
nent sports figure, but I don’t think 
that’s enough. I think that by having 
more sports coverage you would appeal 
to a greater number of readers. I sug 
gest that since your magazine 
out only once a week you should sum 
marize the week's happenings in sports 
in each issue. 


comes 


Bernard L. Gelbard 
Bronx, N. Y 


. . 

Dear Editor 

I'm a senior high school student and 
I have 
no criticism of any kind to make about 
your magazine. 

Even my who don't 
school enjoy reading it 


subscribe to Senior Scholastic 


friends attend 
Claudia Young 
Booker T. Washington H.S 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
. . . 
Dear Editor 


I want 
joy reading Senior Scholastic. | 


I en 
look 
forward to each copy. The thing which 
I enjoy 
your sports stories. My only objection 


to tell you how much 


most about your magazine is 
to your magazine is that you don't have 
more. 

Bil Hussey 
Gainesville 


(Florida) H.S 


Attention, Pen Pal writers! Although 
we occasionally publish in this column 
the addresses of young people in for- 
eign countries who wis! to correspond 


with our readers, we do not have a 
regular Pen Pal department in our of- 
fices. Here is a list of several agencies 
which furnish addresses of young peo- 
ple in many countries—in most cases, 
as you'll notice, at a slight cost: 


In the United States 

American Junior Red Cross, 17th and 
D Sts., N. W., Washington 13, D. C. 
National and international school cor- 
respondence open to all schools which 
are members of the organization. Mem 
bership $1 for secondary schools for 
groups of 100 or 50 cents per 
classroom in elementary schools 

The Caravan of East and West, Inc., 
132 E. 65 St., New York 21, N.Y. Write 
M. A. Schrab, director. Cost $1 a year 
includes quarterly magazine 

International Students Society, Hills 
Ore. Write N. H. Crowell. 10 
each Minimum order 
Span 


less; 


boro, 
cents address 
five 
ish for Jr. and Sr. high students 

International Friendship League, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Mass. Write Edna MacDonough, Exec 
Sec. Student's life membership, 50 cents, 

Letters Abroad, 1411 Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. Write G. Alison Raymond, 
director. Japan and other sources. 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 
Minn. Write R. C. Mishek, Gen. Mar. 
10 cents per name. 

Student Forum on International Re 
lations, P.O. Box 733, San Francisco, 
Calif. Write Mrs. Alice Wilson, direc- 
tor. This organization is American Na- 
tional Center for an international pen 
pal association. 10 cents per name on 
lists of 10 or more from such countries 
as Belgium, England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Holland, ‘Italy, Sweden, Bra- 
zil. 25 cents for individual requests. 

Pen Friends Committee, English 
Speaking Union, 19 E. 54th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Write A. B. Grant. Stu- 
dents groups preferred. State 
ages and number of applicants. 

Young Friends Around the World, 
542 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Ten 


cents per name. 


English, French, German 


only; 


In Europe 

Council for Education in World 
Citizenship, Overseas Correspondence 
Section, 11 Maiden Lane, London, 
W.C. 2, England. 

Worldfriends, 92 Ifield Road, Lon 
don S.W. 10, England. 

Karl Knutsson, 27 B, Lastmakarega- 
tan, Stockholm, Sweden. (Names from 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland.) 


In Latin America 

Club Pan-Americano de 
dencia, Apartado 25, 
Cuba. 

Senor Francisco Espinosa, Apartado 
24, San Salvador, E) Salvactor. 10 cents 
per name. Groups of 10) preferred, 


Correspon- 
Encrucijada, 





President Truman addressed the foreign 
ministers of the 21 American republics 
at their opening meeting. He urged a 
mutuol defense program to support the 
battle for freedom in Evrope and Asia. 


The 21 American nations get together 
to talk over their problems 


and do something about them 


Acme photo 


Family Reunion 
of the Americas 


sters was called by the Organization r ples by which the OAS is to be guid 
# American States (OAS ed. Briefly, they are 

i) The relations of the American 

What the OAS Is ; are to be governed by interna 


1} } ly ¢ 
ynal law and good faith is to apply to 
it is the OAS? It is an organiza . = : PI 
# 21 American re publics of North 


ind Sout} 
o} 


strength 1 peace and se 


the obligations of treaties; 


b) All the American States have 


America, joined to 
equal rights, regardless of size or eco 


nomic unportance; 

he continent and to cooperate , 

. “gs , , c) No State may interfere in the 
ing the a incement an Wwe . : : 

, internal or external 

De pr 5 \ 

d) Controversies between the Amer 


nem der epublics iTe AY 
Bolis Brazil. Chile. Colon can States are to be settled.at all times 
4 ia i7Zli lie orm " 
by peaceful procedures 


sta Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 


iffairs of another 


e) An act of aggression committed 
igainst one State is an act of aggression 
against al] the other States of the OAS 


‘epublic, Ecuador, E] Salvador, Guate 

nala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicara 

gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Unit 

1 States. Urugua' ezuel: 

The OAS is . de po red yf How the OAS Works 

1826 representatives of several The OAS acc mplishes its purposes 

republics unswered ti 

Simon Bolivar, t (1) The Inter-American Conference 

discuss cooper is the supreme body of the OAS. It 

nutual ‘Tense neets every five years in one of the 21 


ill hrough three major bodies: 


t 


1890, the First International " pitals, decides the general action and 
States ft } policy of the OAS, and determines the 

structure and functions of its various 

igencies. It has authority to consider 

iny matter relating to friendly relations 

American nations. Each 

only one vote in the 


(2) The Meeting of Consultation of 
Foreign Ministers is called to consider 
problems of an urgent nature and of 
common interest to the American na- 
tions. Any member state may request a 


il Continued on page 6 
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1. Military cooperation for the de- 
fense of the Americas. The United 
States wished t Latin American 
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win 
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that 
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t ver military questions 
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(Communist 
American 
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the U. S. during the last war. The ex 
perience left an unfavorable impression 
on our Latin neighbors. They buy from 
us machinery and consumer goods. But 
during the war years, we were forced 
to curtail production of civilian goods 
ind could not supply industrial prod 
to Latin 
When 
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ts America. 

ended and civilian 
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faced 
They were com 
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in American 
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his address at the opening session 


ot President Truman 
Western 


und security was t 
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Hemisphere’s 
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its defenses and its strength to 
th » battle for freedom 
Asia. He further 
American 


support se Vv 
Ippo vn 


n both Europe 
lec] that 


declared 
ooperat 
operate 


ind 
the 
“as good neighbors in 


nations 
mu 
1 common enterprise” to meet both mil 
itary and civilian needs and “prevent 
wild and speculative price movements.’ 

The 
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ects to develop idle mountainous areas 
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President endorsed Bolivia's am 
Pacific 
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»btain an outlet to the 


er two countries 
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n of Washington 
21 American 
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on a New Foundation < 


ig 


= 
o% 


The National Science Foundation gets under 


way fo pioneer new frontiers of research 


OW do 


about? 


scientific 
Does i 5 I 
self in a laboratory 
example—“I'm 
light bulb, or bust”? TI 
it happens 

Let's take that light bulb we're 


ing about 


going 


talk- 


Forty ig when ul 


1 


parents turned on an electric 
dull glow Today when 
light switch a tinv wire 
glows intensely and a room is flooded 
with brilliant light. In those forty 
the efficiency 


up more than 100 per cent 


light th re 
Was only A 


you flip a 


years 
of .the light bulb has shot 


How 


were 
these improvements made? 


Irving Langmuir, the scientist re- 


sponsible for the light bulb of today 


as well as a host of other inventions 


including artificial rain—had no inten 


#% improving the light bulb when 


neral Electric in 


Y. 
he went to work for G 


1909. But he had an intense curiosity 
the kind that off—and the urge 


to explore unknown fields. The mod 


pays 
ern light bulb is just a by-product of 
that 


This urge to reach out 


curiosity 

and explore 
the unknown is called basic (or fun 
research. When Albert Ein 
stein wrote his famous equation in 1905 


1 
mm b mp 


damental 


he was not thinking of the at 

bomb had its birth in 

equation. When 
: 


} 
developed the 


However, the 
that mathematical 
Michael Faraday 
electromagnetism he didn't 
telegraph Yet out 
B. Morse 
devised the mechanism that clicked the 
words “What hath God wrought?” The 
scientists who built the bomb, 
like Morse, were engaged in applied 
research 

In the words of Dr. Langmuir: 
Only a small part of scientific prog- 
ress has resulted from a planned search 
for specific objectives. A much more 
important part has been made possible 
by the freedom of the scientist to fol- 


prnei 
ples ot 
dream of the electric 
of those principles Samuel F 


atom 


GIVE ME 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS WORTH 
OF DISCOVERIES ...AND 
DELIVER ‘EM NOT 
LATER THAN 
NOON, THURSDAY! 


Potnier in Detroit Free Press 


That's not the way it works, Uncle Sam. 


low his ow: “arch for 


truth 


Need for Basic Research 


need for more 
United States 
een Pp vinted out Again and again 
At the end of World War II Dr. Har 
low Shapley Harvard 
mer, testified before a Senate commit 
tee. Dr. Shaplev stated that he found 
it humiliating that American scientists 


In recent vears the 
basic research in the 


has | 


noted astrono 


were so deeply indebted to Germans for 
the basi 


the sulfa 


researe h whic h made possible 
radio, radar, the split 
and the 


American electrical industry 


lrugs 


ting of the atom enormous 


He stressed 
the need for government aid in finane- 


ing basic scientific research 


vear Congress recognized of 


at basic scientific research is 


an important national resource, one 
that to be exploited fully Ac 


t set up the National Science 


yught 
cording \ 
Foundation 

The National Science Foundation has 
for its purpose the advancement of re 


i 
sarch in the } j ence } 
sea 1 im in Dasic sciences sucn as 


mathematics, chemistry physics and 
they 
medicine, engineering, and other fields. 
fields may include the so 


(history, economics, and 


biology, especially as apply to 
These other 
cial sciences 
government, for example). 

On May 10 of last year 
dent Truman signed the bill which cre 
ated the NSF, he called it “a major 
landmark in the history of science in 
the United States.” 

The preamble to the law which sets 
up the NSF reads: “An Act: To pro- 


when Presi- 


to ad 
vance the national health, prosperity, 


mote the progress of science; 
and welfare; to secure the national de- 


fense and for other purposes.” 

rhe blueprint for the specific work of 
the NSF will be drawn by Dr. Alan 
r. Waterman page 9), who be 
came director of the Foundation last 
month. Dr. Waterman will work with 


a 24-member 


(see 


board under the chair 
manship of Dr. James B. Conant, presi 


dent of Harvard University 


How Foundation Will Work 
How NSF 


work? Congress 


carry out its 
provides the 


will the 
When 
money the Foundation will grant schol 
arships and fellowships for applicants 
who are accepted by the board as sci 
entists likely to be good research men. 
The any fixed 
amount will be enough to en 


grants will not be for 
They 
able each fellow to live and study for 
at least one year. Universities and re 


search organizations may also apply 


for funds. In some cases this may mean 
the building of additional laboratories. 
But the will not 
own laboratories 

The will 
a list of scientific personnel which has 
been started by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. This register con- 
tains thousands of names of scientists 
throughout the nation 

In addition, the Foundation will en- 
courage the exchange of information 
among scientists both here and abroad 
It will also weigh the value of various 
Federal sgjence research programs and 
this work to the Foundation’s 


Foundation have its 


Foundation also maintain 


relate 





It is hoped that 
lation can elim 


luplic ation of ef 


f De 


undertake 


SecToetary 
nust 
requirement { 
most scientists 

hye f 


lusivels 


muundation 
the 
” Dasi research 
scientific research by gov 
as old as scientific 

the influence of 

ok philosopher Aristotle 
Alexander the Gre 
state Museum, university, 
Alexandria, 
130 B. C 


orded steam 


nstitute in 
institute in 
he first rec 
science ac ad 
1436 in Flor 
Medici 


their sti 


modern 
eu n 
mimo ce 
gave ngest 
branches of science 


likely to de, 


ms for war 


} 
cop 
: 


1 
The 


science Was sup 


nost 


military 


itellectual members 
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Science in Other Nations 
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CULkoE pi, 
Pg MLEGES \ 


j UNIVERSITIES 


j 
j 
[ GOveRrment 


30 000 


NOVSTRIAL \ABOR ATORICHR 
S700 
4 


4 


Re gf 


Deta from dom KK Mteeime 
Chart shows number of research workers 
and fields in which they work. Applied 
research in industrial labs and for Fed- 
eral Government gets more support than 
basic research in the universities 


Great Britain: The 
self conducts research in medical 
logic 


ates a 


government it 
geo 
and social sciences. It also oper 

number of industrial research 
Scientific 


has 


research in gen 


laboratories 


eral however remained unco 
wdinated 

Germany: Germany's highly devel 
oped science made it possible for her 
to hold against the 


strength of the Allied powers during 


out combined 


a — Bute ’ 


Poking fun at the Russians’ annoying habit of claiming credit 
and priority over the West for every great scientific invention 
from Galilee to the Wright Brothers, this cartoonist turns his 


World War L. This experience was used 
to advantage by Hitler in World War 
Il. The lack of certain vital raw mate 
rials led the Nazi government to spon- 
sor researc h in the development of such 
products as synthetic rubber, synthetic 
gasoline, hubricating oils, and cellulose- 
starch 
Japan: In contrast to Germany, when 
the Japanese war lords came to power 
they neglected scientific research. An 
important scientific institute in Tokyo, 
which had 118 laboratory buildings 
and housed 2,000 scientists, was turned 
into a liquor slant. 
The Soviet leaders have 
stress on scientific re 
This interest was reported by 
American scientists when they visited 
Russia at the end of World War Il 
They stated that the USSR was plan- 
far extensive research 
than are.” The Soviet 
Union devotes a larger percentage of 
to scientifi; re- 
other state. Ti 
of Sciences directs the weld 
laboratories sefiil 
sent immediately to tye, 
laboratories and em&ha@s, 
m scientists workigy » 
. 


te; s." 
eam y 


Russia: 
placed great 


sea;>c h 


ning “a more 


p! yvram we 


its national income 


search than does any 
Ac ade my 
of thousands of 
findings ‘are 
ndustrial 


Is plac ed 


Science in America 


In the United States we have been 
since Colonial times 
Even our Constitution encourages the 
development of science. The Founding 
Fathers included a clause which gave 
Congress’ the power “to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts by 
for limited times to authors 
inventors the exclusive rights to 
respective writings and discov- 
this which is the 
basis for our patent and copyright laws 

George Washington considered sci- 
essential to the prosperity of the 
" Benjamin Franklin was 
not only a statesman but a distinguished 
founded the Philadelphia 
Academy in 1755. This was the first 
for the study of science in 
America. Thomas Jefferson, too, was 
an ingenious inventor. His curiosity led 
him to send expeditions into the huge 
Louisiana territory which the U.S. pur- 
chased from France in 1808. Jefferson 
founded the Coast Survey, which be- 
today’s Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


science-minded 


securing 
and 
their 


eries.” It is clause 


ence 
state who 


scientist, 


institution 


came 
vey 
During the War of 1812 the War De- 
partment started research on weapons 
yf all kinds. Military and medical re- 
search was carried on by the Navy dur- 
ng the Civil War. During World War 
I a number of new agencies for re- 


search were created in aeronautics 


chemical warfare, the navy, and_ship 


ping 
How ever 


microscope on recent military events. “Inventions?” says one 
Soviet gvord to th® other “We not only discovered science, 


we even invent history.’ government sponsored re- 





been confined to mili- 
1S@3 ( ongress 
National Academy of 

government agencies 
n scientific research. In 1887 the Fed- 
‘ral government appropriated funds to 
uid states in agricultural research. This 
work has since been carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture itself, as 
well as by state laboratories and land- 


search has not 
tary developments. In 
chartered the 


Sciences to aid 


grant colleges 

During the 1930s there were several 
research, 
eu through How- 
Valley Act of 1933 


included a provision to “establish, main- 


plans for encouraging basic 


but most of them fell 


ever, the Tennessex 
tain, and operate laboratories and ex- 
least 
Federal government 


perimental plants.” There are at 
14 agencies in the 
which spend money on research, but 
most of these expenditures are by the 
Department of Agriculture and the De 
Detense 


The great forward push to govern- 


partment of 


ment-sponsored scientific research came 
during World War I A new body 
the Office of Scientific Re 
Development, was organized to coor 
dinate all brane hes ot 
war effort 


s¢ arch and 


science for the 


Our New Frontier 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
eager to continue the scientific research 
OSRD and put it to 
peacetime use, In a letter to Dr. Van 


Bush, head of the agency, Mr 


stimulated by 


nevarl 


Official Defense Dept Phote 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE NSF 


Dr. Alan T. Waterman, first director 
of the National Science Foundation, 
has had wartime and post-war experi 
ence with research. To take his new 
job, which pays $15,000 a year, he is 
leaving his position as Chief of the 
Office of Naval Research. He joined 
that organization in 1947. During 
World War II he served as vice-chair 
man of a division of the National De 
fense Research Prior to 
that he was on the faculty of Yale 

Dr. Waterman, born in 
Cornwal!l-on-Hudson, is now 59. He is 
three two 
graduated from 


Committee 


who was 


married and has sons and 


daughters. He 
Princeton in 1913 


was 





reflected: “New 


before us 


Roosevelt frontiers of 
the mind are and if they 
are pioneered with the same vision 
boldness and drive with which we have 
waged this war, we can create a fuller 
ind more fruitful life.” 

The President asked Dr. Bush for 
a program that would take the success 
ful experience of OSRD and put it to 
work for postwar progress. He stressed 
the improvement of health and the na 
tional standard of living 

Dr. Bush's program was contained in 
the report, Science—the Endless Fron 
tier. In this report Dr. Bush observed 
that “The United States is blessed with 
an abundance of natural scientific abil 


itv, provided it is not squandered. The 
ially talented are the pioneers and 
frontier of 


espe 
prospectors ilong the new 
research,” 

called for a govern 


which 


The program 


ment research foundation 
hould devel l ; 
should develop and promote a na 
tion il polic y for science researc h and 
science education” by supporting basic 
research in non-profit organizations. 
The program also proposed the devel 
American 


opment of science talent in 


youth by means of scholarships and 
fellowships. The Bush report became, 
in part, the basis for the newly estab 
National Foundation 


Continued on page 13) 


lished Science 





Can the NSF Meet Our Needs for Scientific Research? 


1. Now that scientific 


abroad has 


YES 


re duc ed we 


work been seri 


vusly can count on much 

ss basic progress from the efforts of 
foreign scientists. The NSF is equipped 
to coordinate basic scientific 
In this 


duplication of research and build up 


way it will eliminate costly 


research facilities in our own country 


2. Universities are caught between the squeeze of low 


} 


ered income and the rising cost of 


shoulder the basic res 
from the govern 

3 Tax laws now pre 
ble the 


made possibile 


tunes which 


research. 


researc h 


h load without substantial help 3 


vent the accumulation of huge for 


Roc kefe ller 


Chey 


cannot 


3 rhe claus 


value is so doubtful 


1. The NSF does not have 
NO the confidence of Congress. In 
hearings $50,000,000 was recom 
necessary 


Only 


mended as a 
for the first 
appropriated 

2. We are 


emergency 


appropriation 
year $225,000 was 
in a period of national 
make 


“ hose 


This is no time to 


appropriations for an agency 


and where returns on the investment 


may take plac e in the distant future 


the law which permits the NSF to be 


used by the Defense Department will undermine the agency 


when it 


and ( search 


r -<cie 
irnegi¢ 


should be 


used for carrving on fundamental re 


The general statement about patents will permit pri 


foundations. We cannot rely upon private foundations to 4 


provide sufficient funds for basic research 

4. Since basic research does not pay immediate dividends 
in terms of new products, private industries are not willing 
to finance it 

5. The patent pr of the law are general and are 


VISIOTIS 


intended to protect the public interest without unduly 


hampering private industry 
6. Although the appropriation for the NSF has been 
small to start, it will permit the Foundation to demonstrate 


that it deserves the full financial support of Congress 


vate interests to obtain patents on inventions which may 
develop trom resear« h paid for by the Federal government. 

5. The director is only an administrator. He cannot make 
important decisiops without consulting board members 

6. As soon as a government agency to direct science re- 
search is set up, you have “essentially political control of 
science.” This is the feeling of no less a science leader than 
Frank P. Jewett, president of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. He called for “complete freedom of scientific work” 
when he testified on the bill before a Senate committee. 





10 
Seagoing “Voice” 


A powerful radio station on an 
oc0ean-going freighter will help 
bring “Voice of America” broad- 
casts to Communist-controlied 
countries 

The U.S 
transmitters in 
other 
Bre ack ists 
iten 


reach radio sets be 


State Depart: vent has 


rac operation in 


this country and in ireas, in 
clucing 
these 
ful enough to 
hind the 

To strengthen its 


State 


SreerTirnanny from 


stations are not power 


lron Curtain 
“Voice the 
Department plans to use a 
floating radio station, beginning this 
summer. The ship carrying the sta 
not operate on the 


It will raoor in friendly 


tion will high 


seas ports 
can be ob 
rath 
broadcasts to 
If the 
' first ship is successful in its mission 
added 

This project is one small part of 
Uncle Sam's Truth.” 
Through publications 
and other means the 
brings the facts about 
and the U.S. to the 
? world not 


wherever permission 
tained to send st indard wave 
er than short-wave 

|} Communist-controlled areas 
four others mav he 


“Campaign of 
radio, films 
campaign 
democracy 
rest of the 
Com 
friendly na 
subjected to the 


Targets are only 
but 


which are 


munist areas also 
thons 
> Russian “big lie” technique 


The 


four-man 


campaign won praise from a 


uivisory board headed by 


“News From Our Training Camp” 


——— —— 


Secretary of Detense Gen. George C. 
Marshall reports that our armed forces 
doubled since the Korean war 
of late March, 2,900,000 
The U. S. aims to have 


arms by mid-1952 


have 
started. As 
were in uniform 


3,500,000 


under 


Understanding 


thei aiiy 


Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor. The pro- 


gram, said the board, is steadily im- 


proving and deserves Congress’ full 


support 

Last week, however, the House of 
Representatives slashed by 90 per 
cent a request for 97 million dol 
lars in added funds for the Voice of 
America. The House that 
the program had failed to live up to 
previously announced plans. The 
money bill must still be considered 
by the Senate, where part or all of 
the funds may be restored. The 
“Voice” already has an appropria- 
tion of $112,000,000 for this vear 
This was not affected by the House 


action 


Australian Wool Boom 


Uncle Sam may have burst the 
fantastic price “boom” that hos 
turned Australian wool farmers into 
a new wealthy class 

Australia exports more wool than 
any other nation. The wool growers 
ship most of their clip to Australia’s 
to be sold at auction 
the 


c laimed 


large cities, 

Buyers 

world 
Appalled by the skyrocketing wool 


S. Government recent 


come from all over 


prices, the U 
ly decided to cut down wool pu 
chased for our defense stockpile 
Since then prices have tumbled 15 
But Australian wool is still 


as in 


per cent 
selling for 20 times as 
1938, 10 times as much as in 1946 

Before World War II a sheep 
herder with 1,500 animals sold his 
clip for perhaps $1,600. Today 
$22.000-a-vear income class 


much 


he’s 
in the 
Top business executives in Austral 
nake that 


Big wool growers are reported to 


ian cities seldom much 
have sold their clip this season for 
is much as $500,000 

Many 
up—at 
deep-freeze units, and furniture 

A final note: Years ago sweepings 


from the wool clip were used in pav- 


wool growers are stocking 


high prices—on big autos 


ing roads in South Australia. Today 
some sheep stations are ripping up 
their roads in order to sell the wool- 
rich surfacing! 


Clash of Two Freedoms 


The U.S. Supreme Court last 
week unanimously reversed the 
convictions of two Florida Negroes 
The young men had been sentenced 
to death for allegedly attacking a 
white woman. 

The high court did not rule on 
whether the men were guilty or 
innocent of the charge. But the rul- 
ing gives them a right to a new 
trial 

Two other Negroes were also in- 
volved in the supposed attack. One 
was shot to death while resisting ar- 
rest. The other, who was 16 at the 
time of his trial, was sentenced to 
life imprisonment 

The Supreme Court did not give 
detailed reasons for its reversal. But, 
by referring to an earlier case, it 
said the trial had not been fair be 
cause the men had been tried by an 
all-white jury, from which Negroes 
had been excluded. 

In a separate opinion, Justice 
Robert H. Jackson criticized local 
Florida newspapers. He said they 
“published as a fact” a statement 
that the accused men had confessed 
the crime. But no such confession 
was ever produced in court. Such 
‘prejudicial influences outside the 
courtroom” could not help but in- 
Huence the jurors before they heard’ 
evidence in court, said Justice Jack- 
son 

Jackson wrote: “News- 
in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights, may not de- 
prive accused persons of their right 
to fair trial The case presents 
one of the best examples of one of 
the American 
justice.” 

What's Behind It: Justice Jack- 
son’s opinion did not carry the 
weight of the full Supreme Court 


Justice 


papers 


worst menaces to 





membership. But it raised again the 
thorny problem of what happens 
when one freedom (press freedom) 
clashes with another (right to a fair 
trial). Future court cases may come 
to grips with the question more di- 
rectly than in this instance 


Profit on Lost Money 


Two thousand half-dollars were 
deliberately “‘lost’’ this month in 
New York City subways, phone 
booths, hotels, and other public 
places. And the “‘loser’ got back 
three times as much money as was 
lost. 

Each four-bit piece was in an en- 
velope addressed: “To An Honest 
Person.” A attached, 
inviting the finder to keep the coin 
but to put $1 in an enclosed ad- 
dressed envelope. Within a few days 


message Was 


envelopes containing $2,990 poured 
into the office of the Booker T 
Washington Birthplace Memorial 
It was the first test of an unusual 
1946 
gress authorized the mit to issue 
half-dollars bearing the 
Booker T Washington. He was born 
in slavery in Franklin County, Va., in 
1856. After the Civil War 
slaves were freed he 
the task of Negro 
pecially vocational training. He died 
in 1915 after 34 
Tuskegee Institute 
Five million of the memorial coins 
were sent to the Booker T. Washing 
ton Birthplace Memorial, with per 


money-raising idea. In Con 


image of 


when the 
pioneered in 
education, es 
years as head of 
Alabama 


mission to sell the coins at a premi 
um to aid the organization's work 
The Memorial has founded schools 
for Negroes in his honor 

The “money-losing” plan may be 


tried in other cities 


Mormons’ New Leader 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints (also known as the 
Mormon Church) has a new leader, 
77-year-old David O. McKay. 

He was named president of the 
church at a solemn conference last 
week at Salt Lake City, Utah, head- 
quarters for the world’s 1,100,000 
Mormons 

McKay is the ninth in the line of 
church leaders which began with 
Joseph Smith, the New York farm 
youth who founded the Mormon 
Church in 1820. Joseph Smith’s sue- 
Brigham the 
famed pioneer who led his band of 


cessor was Young 


Wide World phote 


ISRAEL AND JORDAN are cooperating in marking out the boundary between 7 


the two nations. 


A surveyor (left center) figures the location of the line, Arab 


helpers with buckets and brushes stand by to whitewash a pile of rocks as 


a border marker. 
north along Israel's border. 
swamp. Syria objects. 
wants the U. 
battled Israel 


reclaim a 
this 
Both 


Israel 
and Syria 


month. 
Jordan 


followers to what is now Utah 
Mormons today make up, about 60 
per cent of Utah’s population They 
have many members in surrounding 
countries 

is acknowl- 


foreign 

McKay 
edged as “prophet seer, and revela 
tor” of the Mormon Church. With 
the Council of Twelve Apostles he 
Mormons 
give a “tithe” of their 
income to support their church 

McKay Albert 
Smith, who died on his Slst birth 
day, April 4. Smith, a distant rela 
tive of the founder of the church 
had been president since 1945. He 
was an Boy Scout 
leader and was credited with enroll 
ing Mormon boy in 
the Scout organization 


states and in 


As president 


rules most church matters 
(one tenth 


succeeds George 


enthusiastic 


almost every 


Death for Atom Spies 


convicted of 
information to 
pay for the 


Two Americans, 
passing atomic 
Soviet Russia, must 
crime with their lives. 

They are Julius Rosenberg, 32 
and Ethel Rosenberg, 35, his wife 
A Federal Court jury in New York 
City found them guilty of spying for 
a foreign nation in wartime. They 
were charged with being part of a 
spy ring that gathered secret mili 


In contrast to this peaceful project, there's trouble farther 
Near the Sea of Galilee Israel plans to drain and 
Israeli 
N. Security 
in the Arab League war of 


and Syrian forces clashed in raids 
Council to look into the case. 
1948-49. 


tary information and passed it to the 
Russians during World War II 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman sentenced 7 
both to death 

Also convicted in the same trial 
was Morton Sobell, 34 


who 


an engineer 


gave away secrets on non 


atom weapons He was sentenced 


to 30 vears in prison 
Still another spy ring member was 


Mrs 


berg’s brother. He admitted supply 


David Greenglass, 29 Rosen 


ing atomic bomb information, based 
on his wartime work at Los Alamos 
Greenglass testi 


atomic laboratory 


fied against the others. He was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in jail 


A fifth spy, Harry Gold 


fessed ago to being a 


had con 
time 
the 
testified against the Rosenhe rgs and 
Sobell 
tence to 30 years in prison 

What's Behind It: This is the first 
time that spies have been sentenced 
to death in a U.S 
court 


some 


courier for Spy rng He also 


He was alre idly under sen 


non-military 
4 recent report by the Joint 
Atomic 
mittee states that the spy ring may 
Russia 18 


developing 


Congressional Energy Com 
months of 
the 
the ring 
German-born 
British 


have saved 


work in atomic 
bomb. Included in 
Klaus Fuchs. This 
scientist worked ir 
laboratories 


was 


atomic 
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MacArthur Controversy 


A serious differen e of opinion has 
the Adninistra- 
Douglas Mac- 


flared up be tween 
tion and 
Arthur over policy in Korea 

The Administration wants to keep 
most of o 
able te guard 
in Western Europe. For 
void 


General 


uw military strength avail 
against Communist 
aggression 
well as desire to 
a general war, the 
wants to keep the Korean war from 
Spreading to the rest of Asia. Mean 
Evhile the U.N. is trving to bring 
bout i Korea 


Mar h2it 


this reason, a 
Administr..tion 


cease-fire in see 
\ Neu y 
: MacArthur, U.N 


Mmnander in Korea, maintains that the 


General com 


iv to win the war in Korea is 
and if 


the Chinese Com 


‘ 
ony W 
to bomb 


TECe’ssa»ry 


Chinese bases 
attach 
munists in China itself 

On March 24, General MacArthur 
offered to the Red 
commander to discuss a truce. If the 
the U.N. com 


offer 
mandetr would be 


extended to 


bases ot 


meet Chinese 


were re jected 
warned, the var 


the coastal areas and 


interior China 

General MacArthur's superiors im 
Washington took him to task for this 
warning. The U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff sternly rdered him to get per 
mission from W ashington in ad 
Wance for any future political state 
ments 

On April 5, House Minority Lead 
er joseph W Martin, Ir Rep 
Mass read in ¢ 
munication from the U.N. com 
ire ply dated March 


etter tr 


miress a com 


mander. It wa 
0 t " mm Representative 
Martin requesting Mac 
Arthur ibout Korean policy 
In his reply. the U. N 
ed th f Chiang 


Nation ror m | 


} 


General 


commander 
Kai-shek’s 
wmosa to im 
und 


front in China 


ain! il d 


promptly an 
s no intention 


ionalist tr Ops to 


Crit t ti N. « mmander 
British Parlia 
the French 
that his 
se of Chinese 


was Vous 
\ spoke nan for 
On tex 


ment 
Foreign lared 


government 


Nationalist the Korean 
war 

Many Republican leaders in this 
country rallied to the support of 
General MacArthur. They prepared 


both houses of Con- 


troops im 


resolutions in 
gress to enlarge MacArthur's author 
ity to make foreign policy recom- 
mendations 

What's Behind It: Who is General 
MacArthur's the President 
of the United States or the United 
Nations? 

Scholastic Magazines put this 
question to the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. We were told that the Presi- 
dent has the authority to remove o1 
replace General MacArthur as U. N 
commander in Korea. The President 
can do so without requesting per- 


“boss 


mission from: the United Nations 
The U.N. Security 
July 


to establish a 


Council on 


unified command” of 
U.N. forces in Korea, and requested 
this t name a U.N 
mander. President Truman ap 
pointed Gen. MacArthur to that post 
the 
plained to us—is 
rectly to the “unified 
i.e., the U.S. military authorities 
ind not to the United Nations 


country to com 


Thus general—it was ex- 
responsible  di- 


command 


JET HELICOPTER 
passenger helicopter 
becomes 


jets gain speed, the flame 


and lift the helicopter 


7 authorized the United States 


almost 
The craft is seven feet high 


U. N. Playground 


To show that it is a “good neigh 
bor,” the U.N. will build a children’s 
playground on part of its new world 
headquarters site on Manhattan [%. 
land $ 
New York City officials had sug- 
gested that the U.N. set aside part 
of the site as play-space for children 
of the surrounding area. This month 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie an- 
that the U.N. will turn 
the northeast corner of the site, near 
the East River, into a playground. 
Children who come with visitors to 
the U.N 


with 


nounced 


may use the playground, 


children living in the 


along 


me ighborhood 


ON THE © NEWS 


1. Identify (on separate sheet of 
paper): Joseph W. Martin, Erwin Can- 
ham, David O. McKay, Robert H. Jack- 
son, Julius Rosenberg 


) 


2. The central issue in the disagree 

nent between General MacArthur and 
the Administration is: General Mac 

Arthur believes that to win the Korean 
must attack iain ve | 
the Administration wants to avoid a 
large the continent of; 
and to give first emphasis tos 


Var we 
SC ile 


War on 


guarding 


nunist 


from Com-" 
° 


aggression 


The pioneer Negro educator who 


long headed Tuskegee Institute was 





Wide World phote 


The two black blobs (top) are the engines of this two- 
Each blob is an Il-pound jet engine 
back of each jet engine is the fiery trail made by the priming fuel. 


The light streak 
As the 

The jets spin the rotor 
weighs only 356 pounds, 


invisible. 


and can be stored in an average garage. It can cruise at 70 miles per hour. 
Eventually Hiller Company plans to mass-produce this ‘copter. 





Science 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Bush report also reinforced the 
wisdom of having work in 
“teams.” When chemists, engineers, and 
physicists work simultaneously, differ 
ent groups tackle different aspects of 
the same problem. Also three 
teams work 
same goa! if two teams fail, the 
Scientih 


upon Kn 


scientists 


vhen 
toward the 
third 
advancement 
nwledge of 
science 


for example 
may succeed 
today 
more than one field of 


depends 


Shortage of Trained Scientists 


We all know mM 
mothered inventions that hastened the 


end of the war in our favor. The strides 


yw wartime necessity 


made in nuclear science alone stagger 
the imagination. Yet 


feel that Congress is not paying enough 


many scientists 


attention to lessons from recent experi 


ence. They are concerned over a poten- 
tial shortage of scientists and feel that 
not scientists 


The demand 


we are training enough 
to meet the nation’s need 
for trained scientists has doubled each 


decade during the past half-century 


The induction of young men into the 
armed services during the present na- 
tional emergency has presented a new 
threat to the supply of scientists. In an 
effort to meet this criticism, President 
Truman announced special qualification 
tests to be given in about 1,000 exami- 
nation centers on May 26, June 16, and 
June 30, this vear. (See news pages, 
April 11 issue.) College students of 
superior scholastic standing or those 
achieving a high score on the national 
aptitude tests will be deferred from 
military service 

In commenting ou the new order by 
the President, General Lewis B. Her 
shey, Selective Service Director, re- 
marked that officials had re- 
cently told Congress that “since we can- 
not hope to match the Iron Curtain 
manpower, our advantage 
tex hnic al know- 


military 


countries in 
lies in scientific and 
how.’ 

Scientists have pointed out that 
half the technical pérsonnel in 
atom bomb project in 1945 were 
under 26 years of age. They were stu- 
dents when the war began. Had they 
been drafted for purely military service 
this project would have been crippled 
and others could not have been under- 


about 
our 


taken. Scientists urge that the number 
of 18-year-olds allocated to technical 
training include all qualified boys 
available. After completion of college 
and possibly graduate study, they can 
be inducted into a scientific corps. 

It will be up to the National Science 
Foundation to see that we have an ade- 
quate number of scientists equipped to 
handle the problems of basic research 
The basic research ball must be kept 
rolling! 
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By Jim Johnson, St. Lovis Park High School, Minneapolis, 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for City 
publication in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built of 
eround one subject, which may be drown from History, Art, 
Science, or any field of knowledge. Maximum about 60 words City 
of which at least 10 must be related to the theme. For any 
puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries must include 


® Starred words refer to geography. 


é | ACROSS | 


Persia 

City in northern 
Seine River 
Buckeye 
Continent 
State adjoining 
abbr 


state. 


European country 


Yugoslavia and Greece 


Division of the Viet-Nam state, 8. ¢ 


abbr.) 
Fishermen 
Period of time. 
Knock 
Rooms 
Golden state 
Here 
Stitch 
Brazilian parrot 
Central (abbr 
Pen point 


Carat 


abbr } 
(abbr.), 


French 


Peninsula in southwest Asia 
German 
states during the 19th century 


Nverein—union of 


Panama onions 
1 famous cathedral 
Arid 

and lake 
York State 
Musical 


puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give name, 
address, school and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, Senior Scho- “ 


lastic, 351 Fourth Ave. 
week's issve. 


New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next 


Cause of ruin, curse 


France 


between 


in eastern England site 


in central New 39 
nstrument, bass___— 4) 


Incrustation on the teeth, 


Minnesota 


1. Hawkeye state 
on 2. River in Switzerland, Ger- 
and The Netherlands. 
3. River in northern France. 


nany 


4. Antonym of yes 
5 Aviv, city of Israel. 


6. Erase 


Minnesota 


Anglo-Saxon money 
ity in southeastern New York 
State north of New York 


City 


just 


9. Condensed account, summary 
10. Ocean 
*14. United States of 

16 Symbol for aluminum. 
19. Sprinter 


20. Popeye's favorite food 
*292 New South Wales (abbr.). 
5. Country north of U.S. (abbr.). 


9 
2 
*26 


Phoenix is the capital of this 
state 

27. Worker 

34. Symbol for barium 
°35. Nehru is the prime minister of 

this country 

36, Brother of Moses. 
M un’s name 
40. Negative 
Humor 
*42. Mountain overlooking Troy. 

45. Auto. 


46. Part of speech (abbr.). 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- by 
TION 
imrange 


On 


following 


OSKD 
mnt of the uni tional S« 


lexandria, I . 


tublishment 


Nationa 


OSRD 


peacetul world 


the 


here 


e 


nust 


nm argument 


lS 


be continued in a 


; 3. What is the approx- 

imate mileage from the most south- 

erly point in South America to the 

northern border of Chile? 

aay 4. Which country ranks 
first in the production of coffee? 


My score___.___ 


ill. ANOTHER CHANCE FOR CASEY 


After reading this sequel to Ernest 
“Casey at the Bat,” 
average on the follow 
que stions should 385! The 
stions, like the last .part of the 

follow the form of Thayer's 
m. Supply the missing word or 
ls. Each « 2. Total 20 


Thayer Ss ¢ lassic 
your batting 


be 


mints 


After years in Limbo, 
its pretty 
' 

r ¢ 


nvincing 


much a draw 


1] get to Heaven 


asey 
one 


ise) and lost a 


} 


rame. The fans have not for 


another turn at bat 


’s old 
This question is no « 
+} 


gets 
sandlot 
hallenge to 


ve oldtime-baseball “brain 


Walter ] ymnson 
lickname rf 


s mentioned by his 


vel time 


You 
' ' 
rhyme 
ind Pete 


nuts 


1 


tricky 
lated 
thinks 


up in the ninth— 


he’s 


’ teps 
line sey steps 


w but’s! 


the 


ind’s 
Strike two 


ri It's Case 


rnoits 


10. “Strike 


following 


; 
answer one m 


1 
vs toughest 
pr duces 
lirection 


were to 


he most 





relate 
relation 
partly fror 
from Frev 

synthet: 
artificial 
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m sciet 

int abou 
Opposite 
number 


ed with 


GETTING IT DOWN TO A SCIENCE 


Do yo 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 
ex t—A { 


Perhaps 
get the value 
we infold, dis than serve 
ion. Still 
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stand it 


vo 


1 kn 


you 


store or be a 


m 
you 
red 
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~~ 
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Another 
Chance 
for Casey 


By LARRY SIEGEL 


and somewhere men are laughing, 
And children shout; 
But there is no joy in Mudville 
Mighty Casey has struck out! 


somewhere 


~Casey at the Bat—E. L. Thayer 


geo walked slowly across the cloud 
and went up to the big golden gate 
He took his bat off his shoulder, and for 
the 12,123rd time he rapped loudly 
vith his fist. Nobody answered and he 
back. He looked up at the 
sand-lettered sign over the gate and 

id for the 12,123rd time—WITHIN 
THESE SACRED PORTALS DWELL 
THE SPIRITS OF THE SHINING 
LIGHTS OF BASEBALL. NO TRES- 
PASSING! SIGNED, A. DOUBLE- 
DAY, C.O. 
knocked on the gate again 
Suddenly he heard someone approaching 
A few later the 
was thrown open, and a chunky 
figure poked his head out. “Well, well, 
if it isn’t old Casey again,” the figure 
said. “What do you want this time—as 
f I didn’t know?” 

‘Mr. McGraw,” 
n 

“Oh vou do. do you?” said McGraw 
cocking his head and grinning sarcasti- 
ally. “Look I've been telling 
ou for the past twenty years and the 
guy before me at the gate told you for 
inother twenty that we don’t 
vant failures in here. Do you see what 
that sign up there says? ‘Shining light.’ 
You aren’t What right 
has a flop to come in here and play ball 
with guys like Mattv, the Babe, and the 
Big Train?” 


tery | 
ste ppe a 


Casey 


from inside seconds 


loor 


said Casey, “I want 


Casey 
years 


1 shining light 


Reprinted by permission from The 
American Legion Magazine. Copyright, 
1950, by The American Legion 











“I ain't a flop,” said Casey 

“Oh no?” McGraw came back. “What 
do you call that day in Mudville when 
whiffed—V-Dav? And somewhere 
men are laughing, and somewhere chil 
dren shout, but there is no joy in : 

“Can it, Mr. McGraw,” said Casey 
sensitively. “That poem is driving me 
crazy. Look, I’ve been upstairs here for 
about forty years now. I like it pretty 
But if I can’t get inside this 
gate, I might as well be stationed down- 


you 


much 


stairs in the other place.” 

“Look, Casey,” said McGraw 
people mention your name, what do 
they think of? A big flop, right? Now 
how would it look to anyone if I brought 
a big flop inside these gates?” 

“Mr. McGraw,” said Casey, “didn’t 
any of the guys inside ever flop?” 

“I suppose so,” said McGraw, “but 
nobody made a fuss about it.” 

“That’s what I'm driving at,” 
Casey. “Nobody looks at my 
ecord. All they think about is 
single dav in Mudville. In 
didn’t know it, I was a shining light up 
till then, but I never got another chance 
after that strikeout. I think it’s time I 
got another chance—right now.” 

‘What do you mean ‘right now’?” 
asked McGraw 

“Well,” said Casey, “today I spoke 
to some guy who just arrived up here 
from the U.S.A. He told me 
some moving pictures he’s been seeing 
~whatever they are—and in them there 
are stories guys from up here 
who get a chance to go downstairs to 
earth to take care of unfinished busi 
ness. Now, I've got unfinished business 
in Mudville. If could fix me up 
with a little pass, maybe I—” 

“Don’t be silly, Casey,” said Me- 
Graw. “It’s too much trouble to get 


“when 


said 
over-all 
that 


case you 


rbout 


about 


you 


those passes. Even if I could get one 
why should I give it to you?” 

owe itt to me 
who 
rough deal should get another break.” 

“Supposing,” McGraw, “that I 
got you a pass and you flopped again 
would you promise that you'd never 
bother me again?” 

“I promise,” said Casey 

“Wait here,” said McGraw, “I'll be 
right back.” 

Casey whistled softly as he paced the 
He tugged at the large square 
peak on his woolen cap. He fidgeted 
with his black and white stockings. He 
kicked star dust out of his spikes, and 
he swung his big bat back and forth 
He felt great. 

An hour later McGraw opened the 
gate again. “Casey,” he said, “you'll 
never know what I went through for 
They don’t give these passes to 
just anvbody, you know; and I had to 
speak to everybody all the way up be- 
fore I got any place. Even then, the 
best I cduld get was a one-hour pass 
with an extra six minutes for traveling 
Take it or leave it.” 

“If there’s a game on at Mudville 
that’s all the time I need,” said Casey 

“Yeah, there's going on 
said McGraw. “One of the spotters in- 
side just told me. Right now it's three 
three, Mudville time. You 
have to be back three minutes 
after four, their and 1 wouldn't 
be A.W.O.L The eleva- 
tor operator will give you an hour and 
worth of morta) fluid. Oh 
yes, before I forget, don’t be coming 
back here with any wild stories, be- 
cause somebody'll be watching every 
move vou make.” 

Continued on page 18) 


“Because you guys 


said Casev. “Every man gets a 


said 


cloud 


you 


” 
one now 


minutes to 
here 

time 

if I were you 


six minutes 








POP .ignet 


Here's the way 

to follow thre 

And get an Underwood 
for YOU 


Ul AMONG Dee 


You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 





The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


Neu t 18 New Key-Set 
lard Spaced Key 
1 Segment Shift! 


Keys! 





Finger Form 


Dealer De 


Jeweler hos i. Ask 


eadwng Typewriter 
partment Store oF 
him to eaploiwn his easy Boyment plan 


Terms as low os $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE. Hew Yors 16.5 1 


BOY dates GIRL 


F YOU'VE ever dared to go into the 
Fun House of 
park mu know 
mild 


crazy mirrors.” In one mirror you're 


da large amusement 
that 
torture” is looking into a series 


one form otf 


i midget, in another a bull-dog 
inother 4 
} 


shoes 


and in 
with narrow 


hallow 


bean-pole 


pointed and a long 
chee ked fac e! 
But 


mirror that sh 


you dare to look into a 


mwwed you how you looked 


would 


to other pe ople? Some of us would rec 


wnize ourselves; some of us would be 


happily surprised; othe night be 
} Led—because we 
is othe 
A¢ d realize 
wn fault when 


don't include us 


Q. All the 
just don't date 


having fun 


S¢ h vol “go 
at all. I be 
all the girls 
When arg rl 
interested in me, I begin limit 
lates with her. 
say that Im no good 
that I'm How can I 
continue my freedom and yet 
not be called a playboy 


boys in our 
steady or 


lieve in with 


and not “going steady 


gets too 


ing my Consequently 


other people 
only a playhoy 
to have 


4. A pennant to you for defying the 


local custom of “going steady”! It's true 


that in some communities, a person 


who doesn't “go steady” is socially han 


dicapped. Some high schools, unfortu 
nately, are organized on a 
that a boy ox girl 


so tightly 


steady ~ niple basis 


who feels as vou do is left out of most 


of the social activities. But this doesn't 


true ise, for you 


a Cer 
until seems inter 


+} , \ 
and nm stop ibruptly 


hardly ex 
your philos 
Most f he ked boys date 
to do so, for the 

that they're 
” Such boys, 
not to hand 


many ¢ 
same reasor mu do 
not yet ready to “go steady 


however, are ve car nl 


a “line” or to overstep the fine 
between friendship and “love.” 
ilso take advantage of parties 
unces, and “mixers” where they can 
meet other boys and girls who share 
their feelings about not rushing into a 


steady” arrangement. These boys and 


girls do have fun together and thev 
seldom become involved in name-call 
ing and misunderstandings 

have a 


Q. In high school we 


of boys and girls who are the 


our 
clique 
nicest kids in the class. The boys never 
ask any girls outside the 
Would you tell me 

with them so that I can be 


toor 


clique for 
dates some way to 
get a date 


in their clique 


boy or girl & always 
friendly 


4 “datable 
‘ly, well-mannered, and 
you develop these quali 
in demand you'll be. But 
that the 


class are in the 


and the more 
ties, the more 
we challenge your statement 
kids in the 

ique. Take yourself, for example. Un 
doubtedly there is a clique of nice kids 

nice kids do go around together; but 
the same number of nice kids 


nicest 


+} 


there are 
, 
wh are 


to organize them into a friendly 


waiting around for someone 
y 2 
group 

Cliques are formed for very peculiar 
reasons: all the boys and girls who live 
in one block, for example; or all the 
boys and girls who always go to a cer 
tain summer camp; or But the most 
democratic and constructive groups are 
formed by people who share a mutual 
music, sports, et 


than the 


interest: dramatics, 


These groups are more fun 





George Clark. News Syodieste Co Inc 


“Mom, stop Sis from lecturing me. | 
never have any trouble getting a date!” 





purely social ones and are open to any 
person who wants to become a part of 
them 

Instead of admiring the “green grass’ 
in the particular clique in which you 
are not vet included, start planting 
some seeds and grow ur own grass! 
You don’t want to fenc: vuurself up in 
any tight little clique ui want to 
know many different kinds of people 
The “nicest” people the world over are 
democratic individuals who are dedi 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal 


Q. My friend and I are extremely fat 
and weve tried various ways to im 
prove our appearance. Because we both 
have the same problem, we have been 
friends for a long time. As a result of 
our unattractiveness, we have nasty dis 
positions and thus have acquired very 
few friends. Can you help us? 


A. You can help yourselves by de 
veloping the will-power to curb your 
tongue and your appetite! Before you 
do any dieting, though, go to your doc 
tor for a prescribed diet—anything else 
is dangerous, and often unsuccessful, 
too! 

As you lose weight, you'll find that you 
are not so irritable, and that you have 
more energy to become part of your 
school group. You and your friend 
under the doctor’s direction—will find 
it necessary to break certain poor eating 
habits. At first it will be very painful 
to resist the allure of tl 


long-time friendship of French fried 


ie delicious and 


potatoes and hot fudge sundaes! But 
eventually, it'll be a routine-like, “No, 
thank you.” In the same spirit of or 
ganized will-power, you'll have to start 
breaking any undesirable habits of pes 
sonality you may have. If you've formed 
the habit of making fun of other peo 
ple (so they won't have a chance to 
make fun of vou first), try to find nice 


things to say about them—and then 


speak up. For a while, you'll have to 


work extra-hard at being friendly, until 
the day youll just smile instead ot 
making a cutting remark 

Many boys and girls vour age de 
velop extreme sensitiveness because of 


ll 


ery real (but usually temporarz prob 


} 


: ‘ WW 
ems being too short » tall” or 


‘too thin” or “too fat r having a poor 
complexion.” As you get to know more 
people as friends | find in tact, 
that almost evervone has some kind of 
problem that could give him an excuse 


‘ 
for being nasty—if he let it 


Great new 
teen-age cereal 
helps you have 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA— 
more body-building 


than any other well-known 
cereal—hot or cold! 


protein 








iif 


} Why is Corn-Soya the “‘teen-age”’ 
cereal? For the same reason that 
teen-agers today are healthier, bet- 
ter developed and finer looking. You 
get more protein than any teen-agers 
before you. And Corn-Soya is the 
new protein cereal. 

That’s important because govern- 
ment authorities say you still don’t 
get enough protein at one meal— 
breakfast. So Kellogg's developed 
Corn-Soya, not just for its vitamins, 
minerals and energy value—nor just 
because it tastes so good. 


But because you need a breakfast 
food that’s rich in what it takes to 
help you build a fine body. Kellogg’s 
Corn-Soya. 





BODYBUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
Percentage of daily protein needs pro 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 

4 ounce ¢ cup) of milk or cream* 
Average Jirl (13 to! years) 11.68% 
Average Boy (13 to tS years) 11.0% 
Average Girl (16 to 20 years) 12.33% 
Average Bey (16 to 20 years) 9.556% 

*Recommended dietary allowance (revised 

104 National Research Council, 








Silverware with your own initial! 
Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 





“BASEBALLS, 


SOFTBALLS... 


Draper-Maynard 
makes them better’ 


There's a DRAPER-MAYNARD official 
baseball . . . to fit EVERY pocketbook! 


The same goes for D & M SOFTBALLS, 
too! Ask for “the Lucky Dog kind!” 


pan-hayyy, 
panne tg 


& «tt 
“Wangs Sqyws™ 


See your dealer 


istanding in 
i men 


| fronts, 


lof Kansas City 


| Another Chance for Casey 


(Continued from page 15) 


With that, McGraw gave Casey the 
pass and closed the gate. Casey went to 
the elevator on East Astral Street, took 
his proper amount of fluid, and in a 
short while he was zooming through 
space with unbelievable speed 

A minute later the elevator stopped, 
got out. He found himself 
H * | wked around ind 

a light. He followed 
ame to a few steps, went up 


and Casey 
in a dark corridor 
up ahead he saw 
the light 


| the steps, and discovered that he was 


About 


around on a 


a dugout a dozen 
sitting long 
bench peering intently at the field in 
front of They didn’t him 
What strange outfits these guys wear 
Casey thought. They had the word 
“Mudville” written across their shirt 
as he did, but evervthing 


were 


them see 


just 


lelse was different 


Casey turned and looked out on the 
field. An shock shot through 
him. Old familiar memories stirred 
within him: the sight of uniformed men 
diamond, the sound of 
against the 
in the stands 


electric 


battling on a 


horsehide hitting wood, 
chatter 
Casey saw a squat, elderly man sit- 
ting nearby, and he sat down next to 
him. “What's the score?” asked Casey 
“One all top of the 7th,” the man 
id, without looking at Casey 
Who vou playing?” ¢ isev asked. 
Fallsburgh,” the man said 
break the tie,” 


nonchalantly 


Old Cxusev could 


Casev said as he leaned 


back 


the wall 


ind propped his feet up against 


The man stiffened. His mouth opened 
didn't 
Then he turned and looked -at 
the first time. “Holy mack 
“Who are vou? Where'd 


mui get that circus suit? And what's the 


ind closed five but he 


pe ik 


Casey tor 


times, 


ere!! . he said 


dea of cursing in this dugout?” 
(ase pu hed his i 
All I said is that 

1e tie.” 
his feet. “Look 
Im Pete M gan 


utht tor ten \ 


The man jumped to 
Mac 
} 


he said Ive 
een Managing this 


} } 


} 
iis town isn’t hard to get along with 


. 
vhat \ 


ou yust Sa | s ke swearing 
Do you know 
New York 


here last 


hut 
n church around here 
that we refused to play the 
Yankees 


‘al because their manager s first name 


in exhibition game 
is the name vou just said? Do vou know 
we don’t allow pex ple from Kansas City 
in here? Do vou know what the initials 
are? Don't say it! Do 
you know savy, who are you any 
way?” 
“Well,” 
the sper h 


said Casev, unaffected by 


"T just got in from 
Morgan br 


"Ey ansville!” oke mn 


“That's it! You're the new guy Sanders 
was supposed to send me from Evan% 
ville. But you aren't a young kid, an? 
we didn’t expect you til] Wednesda’ 
Let's see, Sanders told me your nam* 
but I forgot it.” ~ 

Casey started to say something, biz 
all of a sudden Morgan let out a moar 
The Mudville pitcher had just throw 
a home run ball 
one game without a gopher ball?” Mo: 
gan said in disgust. “Look, Mac, wh» 
don’t you go inside and have Charle 
fix you up with a good uniform. I don't 
know where you got the thing you're 


“Can't that guv & 


wearing, but those outfits went out with 
the Stanle 

“I don’t have any time to « 
said ¢ 

“Oh, I see,” said Morgan 
Casey strangely 

Mudville finally got Fallsburgl 
and came into the dugout for the last 
half of the 7th. When the plavers saw 
the oddly-dressed figure who was relax 
ing on the bench, they turned to Mor 
gan for an explanation. “Fellows 
Morgan, “this is a that 
Sanders sent He 
picked up that suit he’s wearing from 
a junk dealer in town. Now don't ao 
annoving him or telling him to chang 
fhto another uniform. You see, he 
doesn’t much With that 
Morgan winked at the men 


Steamer.” 
h inge 


isey 


reg irdin J 


out 


” said 
prima donna 


us from Evansville 


have time.” 


Casey lifted his cap from his face 
said, “H 
stretched, and sa 
lo ] hat?” 
Well,” said Morgan, “it’s still earl: 
You lean back and 
1 while. When the base: 


are loaded in the 9th with two out, Ie 


Then he got up 


“When 


men - 


1 to Morgan 


and 


the game can 


n 
take it easv for 
sll for vou.” ’ 
*Thanks,” 


1 
4 crucial 


said Casey. “I'd rather go 


spot. It'll look bette: 
urs 

‘Oh, it sure will look better upstairs.” 

glancing at the men and 


motion around his 


said Morgan 
making a rotating 
ear 

Mudville went down in the 7th, and 
nothing happened in both halves of 
the Sth. It 2-1. in favor of Falls 


burch. as the t p of the 9th began. 


was 


What time is it?” asked Casey. 

“Twenty to four,” said Morgan 

I still have time,” said Casey, loos 
ening his shoulder muscles and massag 
ng his Then he back and 
stretched out on the bench 

The first two Fallsburgh men singled 
Morgan sprang to his feet and, leaning 
out of the dugout, he waved to the 
bullpen 

“What are you doing?” Casey asked, 
chewing on a piece of grass. 

“What do you THINK I'm doing?” 
Morgan exploded. “I'm telling the re- 
lief pitchers to warm up.” 


bat sat 





“What 
Casey 
Morgan looked 
lief pitchers,” 
pitc hers.” 
“Oh 
er?” Cc 
“Heavens ves 
“We 
Great big ones. Littl 


are rel pitchers?” said 


“Re- 


other 


at him wearily 


said, “relieve 


he 


hav e m 


vou re than one pitch 
isey asked 

said Morgan sarcasti 
have all ki t 


skinny 


cally ers 


And 


tT prtc 
ones 
then we have 

Seems like a waste of money,” said 


We 


etimes 


Casey 


interrupting 


than tw Sor 


nevet 
only 


nore 


Now isn't that n said Morgan 


irme hers ist like in the 


And hov el! 


Strong 

ld davs spitters 
+ ae 

vorking 


Well,’ 
1} 


isey 


said ( 


ots, but Thompson threw 


McGowan only 


usec us in Ss} 
f times an 


Morgan lapped 
“Ho 


sac miple o 


“Oh!’ 


th his hand 
talk going on 
1] 


Tulley 


nning 
, his forehead 
mg is this insane 
the fire 
is Mud 
the 9th 


men 


managed to put out 
Fallsburgh 
ville came in for the last of 
said M yan f the 
into the 


this ball 


and it was still 2-1 
‘Let's go! as 
Let's get 


they came gout 


back inte 
The first two men m t. Then 
I wing 
It vy ! illey’s turn 


} } 1! 
1 next man singk it I 


nan walke 
to bat 

h pi ked 
and d to Morgan, “I 
there's a har that ne 


got up en 
bat 


think 


won t 


b ises 
think 


get up there now. It’s 


be loa le ! Inning I 
maybe I'd better 
getting late 

With that 


limbing 
: 


hed 


ind 


lugout 


started 
“Now 


out 


do you think e going?” 
by the leg 
] 


ate,” said 


where your 
sked Morgan, seizing Casey 
“I told vou it's getting 

Casey. “Besides, I think they want ac 

tion upstairs € 

and 


fool's 


Morgan 
I he 
player shouted 


+} r! 


He broke loose fron 
imbled 
actually gonna 
at Morgan. “Do some ng 

The 1 i said Morgan 

, , , 


yletely goofy.” 


toward the 


ao it i 


Should 4 ut id drag him 
back? Morgan 


4 


He 


plate. A 
stands 
2 
icturesque 
confident 
i was he? 
Where'd } 
Suddenly 
W ilker 
Mudville—and still active for his 80 
leaped to his feet. “If I wasn’t 
vasn't absolutely 


old Doc 


baseball fan in 


ands 


number 
ears, 
sure,” he said 


ind positively suré 


“What is it, Doc?” somebody asked. 

“No,” said Doc, rubbing his eyes 
“Forget it. I felt as if I was going ‘loco’ 
for a minute.” 


Casey was now rubbing dirt on his| 


hands a gigantic figure, 
went over to him, and bending down 
to dust off the plate, he asked, “You 
pinch-hitting? 
‘That's right,” 
late 


enough spot 


The umpire 


said Casey. “It's get 


ting ind I figure this is a good 
Che umpire walked to the screen and 
He 


Ait 


picked up his megaphone 


came 


i 1 4 
yack and asked Vhats y name 
' 
bud? 


‘Casey. Why?” Casey said, taking a 
hrm stance 

‘Now batting for Mudville,” the 
ASEY!” Suddenly he 
dropped his megaphone. “Casey? Well 
Ill be 

For a moment there was shocked 
in the Mudville ball park 

o 


um 
pire bellowe d, “— 


silenc e 


multitude 
like the 


iming 


that stricken 
madde ned 


tortured 


Then trom 


went up a yell 


sound of devils a-scre 


down in hell! The teeming stands were 
raging 
How dare the name of Casey 


there was chaos everywhere 
contam! 
nate this air! 

Pete Morgan in the dugout and all 
the Mudville herd were petrified like 
didn’t say Their 
necks were strained like stallions that 
are ready at the post. Their eyes bulged 
from their 
ghost 

Now the 


moving from the stands, like groups of 


statues; they a word 


sockets as if they'd seen a 


roaring hundreds came 
stalking panthers, but with weapons in 
their Their was at the 
plate; his shoulder bat. His 


What big 


hands prey 


on was a 
crime? His name was Casey 
ger crime than that? 

But then the 


’ 


trip out to the plate 


masses halted on their 
The umpire stood 
of 


veight: Six foot six inches tall he stood, 


and faced them a massive wall 


ind weighed three hundred pounds 

And he made it clear he 

strangers on his grounds 
With a loud an om 


thr mg 


wanted no 
1 voice he 
And ev 
like 
upon 
dea] with 


said 


iddresse the seeth Ing 


e! vord he uttered rang clearly 
: Whoever \ hand 


ng lays a 
head will have to 


batter s 
ne. Now 


(Casey 


let’s play ball,” he 
he 
little 
Four 


sigh as 
into pl A 


smile started playing on his face 


stepped funny 
thousand angry eyes watched him blow 
into his hands thousand 
ton hissed 
And 

lightly 
the crowd 
it the bat! 


And 


Tw hostile 


stands 
he 
stranger in 
‘twas a 


venom from the 


vhen responding to their yeers 


tipped his hat 


no 
could doubt Casey 
now the rival pitcher got his 


(Continued on page 21) 
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| The Right 


| Point Gor 
The Way You Write 


... ESTERBROOK FOUNTAIN PENS 
offer you the world’s largest selection 
of point styles and variations. When 
you buy an Esterbrook you can 
choose a point that matches your 
writing exactly. You can then screw 
this personal point into your 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen yourself, 
right at the counter. 


ae 


e-~ 
-2ua 


214m Whedinm stub 


.=™ 
"008 bawahal willing 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 

.. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
Renew-Pointa are in- 
stantly interchangeable 
and renewable. Should 
you ever damage your 
point, simply unscrew the 
old point and screw in 
a new one. At any pen 
counter 


Osterbrook 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
BY AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 








MAY and JUNE (Dividend) 1951 Senior T-A-B Club Books 


LAST CHANCE 


This is your last chance to get T-A-B CLUB books until 
September. Stock up for summer 

Select your free dividends due—one for every four pur- 
chased this term. You may buy other books and have them 
count toward more free dividends 


Our best wishes to you all for a happy summer. 


1. AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES tre Weert 


é 
t The thrilling adventures of Lt. David Richardson, who 


> refused to juit after the fall 1 Bataan. Tyrone Power played 


pin the movie version of this exciting story. 


2. THE BRAVE BULLS 


Tom Lea 


the greatest bull fighter in Mexico. But one 


jeered and threw pill 


Luis Bello wa 


Pdavy the crowds ws as Luis felt the 


S terror of facing death fr 


M y ind June 1951 Dividend Titles 
Senior T-A-B CLUB 


Each book only 25¢—one free for every four. 
Free Purchased 





AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


THE BRAVE BULLS 

FAMILY HONEYMOON 

THE GREAT HOUDINI 

POPULAR BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SPORTS STORIES 


TOMBSTONE 

TREASURE ISLAND 

INDIGO NECKLACE MURDER 
POCKET BOOK OF GREAT OPERAS 
LITERARY CAVALCADE, May 1951 











Check dividends dve and books you wish to buy 
above. Then hand in coupon with JC tor each 
book purchased. You may also order “Old Favor- 


ites” listed in your February T-A-8 NEWS. 


<— eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


NAME 


3. FAMILY HONEYMOON aus Ning 


The strain of the wedding is over. Everything would be 
wonderful if it were not for the bride’s four children, 


4. THE GREAT HOUDINI Williams and Epstein 


At twelve he left home as “Eric the Great,” circus per- 
former. Here are the life and secrets of the greatest of 
all magicians, who outwitted even Scotland Yard. 


5. POPULAR BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 
Leo Margulies, Ed. 


The days of cowboys, ranchers, miners, and marshals come 


alive in these ten stories by ten top-flight authors, 


6. SATURDAY EVENING POST 


SPORTS STORIES —, 


A grand collection of baseball, golf, and tennis stories. 


This is the story of desperadoes, stage robbers, Indian fight- 
ers, and of Wyatt Earp, the strong arm of the law. 


B. TREASURE ISLAND 


R. L. Stevenson 


The exciting story of buried gold, mutiny, and piracy on 


the high seas. You will remember the movie. 


8. INDIGO NECKLACE MURDER 


Frances Crane 


An exciting, well written mystery story laid in New Orleans. 


10. POCKET BOOK OF GREAT OPERAS 
Simon and Veinus, Eds. 


Twenty-two opera masterpieces together with thematic 


} 


pal themes and words of over 300 selections 


it < prinel 


' ' ore 
profusely ilustra ed. 


11. LITERARY CAVALCADE 
May 1951 Awards Issue 


This special issue of Scholastic’s superb literary magazine 
carries short stories, essays, poetry, radio dramas, humor 
written by students who won Scholastic Awards this year. 
[t also pictures art award winners. It may be selected as a 
free dividend or purchased for the usual 25¢. 





Another Chance for Casey 
(Continued from page 19 


sign and slowly rocked 
figure tensed, and his bat and 
cocked. And then the ball came wing 
ing—a whizzing blur of white. A whirl- 
ing blob of fire. a lightning flash in 
flight Close by the form of Casey the 
blazing horsehide sped. “Too high for 


“That's a strike,” the 


And ( asey’s 


vas set 


me,” said Casey 
umpire said 

“Kill him! 
an overheated fan 
forever to this flubbing 
Calmly, Casey alled for time and 
rubbed his bat with dirt. And then he 
smiled again as he fiddled with his shirt. 
“It was much too high,” said Casey 
“Two feet above my head.” “It was 
the mam 


Kill the batter!” screamed 


“Let’s put 
whiffing clan!” 


an end 


right across your shoulders,” 
moth umpire said 

The Mudville stands were boiling like 
a pot upon a stove. They cursed the 
name of Casey and the fiendish spell 
it wove. But Casey took a toehold and 
signaled to the mound. And then the 
pitch came flying with a chilling, 
whistling sound. “Kind of low,” said 
Casey. “Right around my shoe.” “Your 
eyes are telling stories,” the umpire 
said. “Strike two!” 

“Fake!” 
and the 
throw him in the river o1 
the stake!’ 

Then Casey dropped his smile, and 
his lips were firm and tight. He had 
to do it now or spend eternity in night 
He hitched his shoulders and 
dug his feet in earth. The next pitch 
would determine just what his name 
was worth. 

And then the pitcher had his sign, 
and then began his rock. And some- 
where in the eieias it was tolling four 
o'clock. And now the ball came shoot 
ing from its gun upon the mound, It 
was heading far outside, just a foot 
above the ground. The batter took a 
lunge as he quickly arched his back 
And then there was a gust of wind and 
then there was a crack! Away up in 
the stratosphere a leather horsehide 
flew. It danced up in the sunlight and 
it disappeared from view 

SOMEWHERE IN THIS FAVORED 
LAND THE CLOUDS BEGIN TO 
FORM. SOMEWHERE WINDS ARE 
HOWLING AND SOMEWHERE 
THERE'S A STORM. BUT THERE'S 
A DIAMOND FAR ABOVE, JUST 
WITHIN A GOLDEN GATE - 
WHERE THE SHINING LIGHTS OF 
BASEBALL TAKE THEIR TURNS 
UP AT THE PLATE. AND STAND- 
ING UP THERE NOW, BRUSHING 
STAR DUST FROM HIS SUITIS A 
HAPPY, SMILING FIGURE-—CASEY, 
THE NEW RECRUIT! 


hundreds, 
answered. “Fake! Let's 
burn him at 


roared the irate 


echo 


weary 


Wii iTops, don't miss. “ii Worthwhile. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


1" TERESA (M-G-M. Produced by 
Arthur Loew. Directed by Fred Zinne- 
man.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen 
M-G-M’s Teresa as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for April. Filmed half in Italy 


ree and half in New 


York City, Teresa 

is the story of a GI 

(John Ericson) who 

: marries an Italian 

= Move Pte = girl (Pier Angeli) 

C8. and of the young 

couple’s struggle to 

nie build a sound mar- 

riage. The sensitive touch of Director 

Fred Zinneman, who has directed such 

fine films as The Men and The Search, 
is evident throughout the film. 

Philip, the soldier in the story, is a 

lonely immature boy who falls in love 


21 


Italian girl during World 
War II. In the uniform of the army that 
has liberated her country, Philip repre- 
sents to Teresa a security she has never 
known in war-ravaged Italy. But arriv 
ing in the VU, S. as Philip’s wife, Teresa 
is in for a series of rude awakenings 

Philip’s family lives in a run-down 
New York tenement. Philip, who has no 
job, intends that he and Teresa shall 
move in with his parents in the already 
crowded apartment. Teresa sees that 
Philip is under the domination of a self 
ish mother. Tied to his mother, Philip 
lacks the confidence to get a job and 
shoulder the responsibilities of a mar 
ried man little than 
a child herself, must face the problems 
adult in land with no 
one to advise hex 

Although the problems Philip and 
Teresa face may be rather special, their 
emotions might be those of any boy and 
girl who fall in love before they have 
sufficient maturity to handle the many 
complex problems marriage brings 

John Ericson in his first screen role 
makes the mother-dominated Philip a 
sympathetic character. Patricia Col 
linge is excellent as the neurotic mother 
But the laurels go to 18-year-old Pier 
Angeli, the Italian girl who plays Teresa 
with such dignity and charm 


with an 


So Teresa, more 


of an a strange 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 
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f you'd like to keep in step 
Eat lots of fruit to give you pep! 





Fruits supply vitamins and minerals needed to turn other 
foods you eat into energy. They help keep your skin clear and 
eyes sparkling. Eat fruit every day—fresh, dried, or as juice 





PLAY SAFE wear 


ATHLETIC suP 


Big Leaguers say, Don't 
engage in ANY sport without a sup 
There's a BIKE supporter for 
at athletic goods stores 


; 
porter 


every he 


everywhere 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


_ More athletes wear BIKE 
than any other brand 
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their best 
will be welcomed 
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U. Cc. V. Commemorative 


First 1951 Issue 


May 30 the U. S. Post 
will issue its first 
1951. The 
above, honors 
reunion of the United 
Veterans (U. C. V.) 
The U if 
"Boys in Gray is a 


On 
Departme nt 


Office 
com 
3-cent 
the final 


Confederate 


memorative tor new 


stamp, shown 


known as the 
of South 
War Between the 
seven of the vet 
erans are They will hold 
their final reunion May 30 through 
June 1 at Norfolk, Virginia 

The gray 
U. C. V. member as he appears today; 
another sketch shows him in his youth 
The hour glass 
represents the passing of time 

A 3-cent red of almost the same de 
sign (shown below) was issued in 1949 
to commemorate the final reunion of 
the Grand Army of the Republic (C 
A. R held at Indianapolis 
The G. A. R., known as the 
Blue formed in 
by Northern veterans of the 


To get 


also 
society 
veterans of the 
Only 
alive 


ern 
States about 


today 


stamp, in pictures a 


as a Confederate soldier 


Indiana 
“Boys in 
was a society 1866 
war 


a first-day cover of the new 
self 


Postmastet 


addressed envelope 
Norfolk 
may ask for as many as 
vers For full 
details see this column for March 7.) 
STAMP APPEAI 
ibled ve iW 
ipprec late receiving 
for their albums. If 
stamps you Can spare send 
William E Kirkpatrick 
Administrations 
Texas. Mr 
the 


stamp send a 
to the 


You 


day 


Virginia 
LO first 
first-day cover 


4 group of dis 


wid War II would 
lup cate 
} 


terans 
stamps 
you lave 
them 
Ward . 
Hospital, 
Kirkpatrick will 


to the veterans 


any 


Veterans 
Houston, 
distril 


mute stamps 


G. A. 8. Commemorative 





| prectices. Any 
| been deceived as a resit of his response to on 
Schol 


Heel 


Scotch Bride: “Where's Sandy?” 
Wedding Guest: “He's behind 
car trying on the old shoes.” 


the 


Not Fairl 
Aunt: “How did Jimmy do on his his 
tory test?” 
Mother: “Not too well. But it wasn't 
his fault. They asked him about things 
that happened long before he was 
born.” Boys’ Life 


SENIORS ir, a 
cq complete fine of 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
commission 


sensational 
res, emery, Book, © ith each or 
ter fen camels tit. 


today 
 PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St. Seranten 5, Pa. 


a pr ys 
ee ce aad be ts koa 


STAMPS 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magexines eccept stamp advertisements 
enly from reliable ond trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our reoders ore advised te reed an advertisement 
carefully before sending money tor stamps “ the 
advertisement mentions the werd “approvals,” the 


| stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 


stamps, or stomps you poy for in advance, « 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Eoch of these 
epprevel” stomps hes « price clearly merked. If 
you keep ony of the “approval” stamps you must 
poy for them end return the ones you oo not wish 
te buy. If yeu de not intend te buy any of the 
epprevel” stomps return them promptly, being 
careful te write your name and address 1° upper 
left-hand corner of «:e envelope in whith you re- 
turn the stomps jastic Magazines wil! do all in 
their power te protect their readers ‘rom unfair 
reader whe considers t*0t he has 





urged te 


Powerful Magnity'ng Glass 


eppeal te the “aieieiiee Editor, Schole tic Mege- 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 


tines, 7 E. 12th St, New York 3. N 
customers for S¢ portage and 


FREE! oe 


Jomestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jemersown, N.Y. 
we e E! “THE STAMP FINDER” 1.1, 


at @ glance the country to¥ which any 

stamp belongs 32 pages tllustrated. Inc!ades valu 
able Stamp Collector's Dictionary.’ St Tres 
rls Tem Rarest Stamps A! «y=. ale 


ot) w 
GaAnceLon STAMP CO.. Box 1194, Cainis, Maine 





a: U.! -CATALOG! | 
by writ tergeat eames are firm 


17-C32, Mass. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A veal curiosity! A stamp so large (T%xlé by it wil 
oreupy « full page in your album. Retails for S0e. Given 
REE to approval service cootionste — ey Se postage 
STAMPS All diff, (90. $ 2 
TATHAM STAMP Co., 


ie t. HARRIS 4co., 





if ' ‘SAN MARINO COLLECTION FF “Fret | 


pens Old and New Iss ] 


| mumemoratives wih ae 
ABSOLUTEL APPROVALS | 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes. rhineceros. and_ other Aerce 
jungle beasts! Big stamp zoo F-R-E-E wi'h 
equally thrilling. barga'n-packed approvals! 

NIAGARA STAMP CO + Ningare-cn-Lake 48, -aneds 
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You Can't Win 


The elevator man, tired of 
asked the time of day 


mis Car, 


being 
hung a clock in 
After that, evervbody asked, “Is that 
clock right?” 


Life 


Oh, Goody! 


A woman, who was quite an impor- 
tant person in her home 
visit to Washington, D. (¢ 
the Congressman of 


delegated to show tl 


made a 
The wife of 
district was 


town 
her 


of the town. They toured the National 
Art Gallery, the Library of Congress, 
and “must” buildings. 
Both women became a little tired of the 
At the end of the third day the 
bit 


several other 
tour 


Congressman’s wife announced a 
vearily 

“Right after lunch tomorrow, we'll go 
to the Capitol.” 

‘Fine!’ 


with 
“I haven't seen a good 


exclaimed the visitor 
new enthusiasm 


movie for months.” 
The Christia ence Monitor 


Sure Thing 


New Wife 
protect my wedding ring? 

Old Wife: “Dip it in dish water three 
times a day.” 


rth Carolina Educatior 


Famous Last Words 


A secretary beautiful, and 
very dumb—latched onto a job at a big 
Wall Street bank. One of the vice-presi 
dents summoned her and handed her a 
hundred-dollar bill. “Please get 
changed for me,” he told her 

When she failed to reappear in an 


= Very 


hour, the vice-president searched the 


bank for her in vain. He had about con- 
cluded she was an 
returned with the hundred-dollar bill 


still intact. Directly in front of the pay- 


ing teller she explained to him, “I've | 


been to every shop on the block, Mr 
Wood. but nobody could change a bill 
this big.” 


Wee 


Meet the 


A mild little man \ 
come-tax inspector's ice, sat 


Boss 


ilked into an in 
down 
and beamed on everyo 

What can we do for you?” asked the 


inspector 
“Nothing, thank you,” replied the lit- 


tle man, “I just wanted to meet the | 


people I'm working for 


Norte Goat 


ve visitor the sights | 


‘What's the best way to | 





this | 


absconder when she | 


Air-conditioning 


Two Ubangi girls met on a very hot 
day in the jungle. One of them stuck 
her face up close to that of the other, 
and rapidly repeated 

“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers! Now you fan me awhile!” 


MoCall Spirit 


Simple 

A Suffolk tarm 
stopped by a passing motorist who in- 
quired for a certain place. The boy re- 
plied, “You go as far as Wigg’s Farm, 
then turn again at two haystacks, then 
go past the parson’s, down 2 hill, over 
the bridge, then take the second road 
to the right, and if you keep going right 


you can’t go wrong!” 
The Christian Science Monitor 


England boy was 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Cyrano de Bergerac. 
“Go for Broke. “Good-bye, My 
Fancy. “Odette. “Follow the 
Sur. “The Magnet. “King Solo- 
mon's Mines. So Long at the Fair. 
“i"i"Seven Days to Noon. “Td 
Climb the Highest Mountain. “Trio. 
“Up Front. “1 Can Get It for You 
Wholesale. @The Mudlark  Magnifi- 
cent Yankee, “Kim. “Only the Vall- 
ant. Queen for a Day, “The Long Dark 
Hall. “The Enforcer. “Rawhide 

Comedy: “ww Thre Named 
Mike. “ii"Bedtime for Bonzo. ~”The 
Lemon Drop Kid. “The Mating Season 
At War with the Army 

Documentary: “#4 /Ot Mer 
Music. 4 Kon-Tiki 

Animated Cartoon Short: “#4/Ger 
ald McBoing Boing. 


Guys 


and 





The solid color sports shirt shown 
is the famous Arrow Gabanaro! Pick 
yours from 12 smart colors. 

Comfortably tailored of rich, 
rugged rayon gabardine, Gabanaro 
is colorfast... WASHABLE 
in your EXACT collar size and sleeve 
length! $6.50 


.comes 


The bold, brawny check is the new 
Arrow Ranch Ho! A sports shirt that 
wears like all get-out 
your own two hands! “Sanforized”- 
labeled. With long sleeves, $6.50 


NOTE -—every Arrow sports shirt 
now has the revolutionary Arafold 


washes like 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Collar. Made for greater comfort 
and neater appearance. Looks good 


with a tie or without, 


Makers of shirts, tiles, sports shirts, handkerchiefs and underwear 





ne 
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ee 





— SUDENES 
Win Cash oud Thip to Detratt 


DUNE 


{ 7 
| Cash Prizes! Certificates of Merit! Expense-Paid Trip! 


Regional group winners receive $10 A beautiful 1.A.A.Certificace(8'42"°x 102") The top 9 LA.A. winners in the nation 
cash avert in addition, there are na- will be presented to each student whose and their instructors will visit the Ford 
tional awards of $100 first prize, $75 project wins one of the 1344 regional Motor Company and Detroit's huge 
second, $50 third, and four $25 honor- awards. Certificate means automatic en- 250th birthday festival celebration as 
gable mentions in each of 56 groups. try in national finals. guests of the L.A.A. All expenses paid! 


; 
k 


| 
| 


7th to 12th Grade Nine Major Divisions Only 8 Weeks to Go! 
Students are Eligible! to Enter! Hurry! Hurry! Only 8 more weeks to go. 


Boys and girls in junior and senior high Major divisions include wrought metal, But that is plenty of time to whip that 
school (public, parochial, private) who patternmaking and molding, woodwork- project into shape—to give it the fanish- 
are not more than 20 years old are ing, electrical, mechanical drawing, ing touches that may make it a winner, 
eligible. Must be enrolled in shop or architectural drawing, machine shop, Help celebrate Detroit's 250th birthday 
drawing course. No entry fee required. plastics, printing ...all others in new festival by winning an expense-paid trip. 

Only signature of your instructor ‘open’’ division. Project jadging starts June 20-21. 
«nt AR> 
+ : For full information on where to send your project 

and when, ask your shop instructor or write: 

eT PRE ~~~ 


So 
@ INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS FREE! 


Ferd Meteor Company, 2916 Schaefer Road, BOOK 
Dearborn, Michigan mad 


Please send me free the 
1951 LAA, Rules Mendbook and entry blonk 


Nome 


Street 


Sponsored by 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





HIS is being written on April Fool's 
Day. Though Sunday, today and 
the few preceding days have been so 
hectic that there is little inclination 
around our corner to play jokes. On the 
other hand, without a sense of humor 
pervading the place, we might all have 
gone quietly mad. For this weekentl we 
have moved our offices 
Since 
‘foundry 


our weekly magazines have 
day” on Monday each week, 
Tuesday at 5 p.m. the news 
printing 


our mov- 


and on 
teletyped to 
of “timing” 


A few things slipped 


pages are the 
plant, the problem 
ing was important 
up. But here we are at a new corner. 
Topsy-turvy and noisy 


men hammering, drilling, installing par- 


it is, with work- 


titions 
We'll tell you more 


corner in a later issue 


about our 
Briefly, we 
and { 


12th 


we werent a 


new 
sim 
uuld not 
Street. In 
ble 
want. 


? 
ply needed more space 


expand our quarters on 


these days of short: 


iges, 
ford 


to get—or rather af what we 


So I 


harassed staff with remarks about mov 


have been taunting the moving 


two or three years hence. 
} 


ing again 


That's as close as we come ft 
April Fool’s Day fun 
Come visit us this summer if you are 
in New York. Our new 351 
Fourth Ave, at 26th Street 
As for me, I shall escape some of the 
noise and mess. For tonight 
New York for Pittsburgh 
be acting as non-voting chairman of the 
for Scholastic Art 
at Carnegie Institute. This will 
that 


exhilarating experience: I 


lave any 


adaress 1S 


I'm leaving 
where I shall 
national the 
Awards 
be the 24th consecutive 
pleasant and 

} 


thought I'd be 


jury 
year for 


bored by the repetition 
long before this, but viewing the cre 
ative work of young people loses 
its thrill. The 
manuscripts in the writing 
Awards. It is 
publishing” to come 
across a manuscript that shows excep 
tional 
Teachers will recognize this elation as 
being very much like « 
ures of teaching.” 
Our May issue 
May 23 issue of the weeklies will again 
be our anhual salute to creative youth. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


never 


same goes for 


reading 
division of 
§ tt 


Scholastic one of the 


“pleasures of 


sk'll in imaginative writing 
ne of the “pleas 


f Cavalcade and the 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


National Parks 
May 2 in Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic and World Week 
PAMPHLETS and MAPS: Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National Parks, 
1947, free, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Neb. Zion, Bryce Canyon, 
Grand Canyon National Parks, 1947, 
free, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Neb. America’s National Parks, full 
color lithographed wall display, 8 feet 
long picturing and describing Amer 
ica’s National Parks, 1950, free, Grey 
hound Information Center, Department 
N. P., Box 815, Chicago 90, IIL. List of 
Maps, Circulars, and Folders on Na 
tional Parks, (A mimeographed list of 
1950, 


Na- 


materials currently available), 
free, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
tional Park Service, Washington 25 
D. C. Pictorial Map of Glacier National 
Park, 1950. free, Great Northern Rail 
way Company, Executive Department, 
St. Paul 1, Minn 

BOOKS: “Oh Ranger!” A Book About 
the National Parks by Horace Albright 
and Frank Taylor, $3.00 (Dodd, 1946) 
Our National Parks, by Robert Melbo 
$2.75 (Bobbs, 1941). 
National Parks and Monument 
Devereux Butcher, $3.50 (Houghton, 
1950 

ARTICLES: “Let No One Ever Sp il 
Them,” by I. Rainier, Nature Magazine, 
Nov. 1950. “Playgrounds for Everyone,” 
by T. Bernard, American 
Oct Shall We Let Them Ruin 
Our National Parks?” by B. De Veto, 
Saturday Evening Post, July 22, 1950 
“Steam-heated Wonderland,” Holiday, 
Aug. 1950 

FILMS: Free Horizons: The Story of 
Our National Parks and Forests, 22 min 

Films, Inc 330 W. 42 St 
Re-Creation, 33 minutes, U. S. 
Agriculture, 
State film library 
trip through some of the national] parks 

Available free films 
tional parks: Grand Canyon in Northern 
Arizona, 17 min., Ford Motor Co., Film 
Library Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. Glacier National Park (Montana), 
9 min., Ford Motor Co. Nature’s Cameo 
(Brvee Canyon—Utah), 7 min., Ford 
Motor Co. Rainbow of the Desert (Zion 
National Park—Utah), 7 Ford 
Motor Co. Yellowstone (Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho), 20 min., Ford Motor 
Co. Colonial National Historic Park 
(Virginia), 30 min., Virginia Conserva- 
tion and Development Department, Di- 
vision of Publicity and Advertising, 
Richmond 19, Va. Luray Cavern and 


Exploring Our 


by 


Magazine, 


1950 


utes sale 
N. Y. 18 
Department of available 
from your Vacation 


Wont 
on individual na 


min., 


Shenandoah National Park (Virginia), 
30 min., Virginia Conservation and De- 
velopment Department. Carlsbad Cav- 
erns (New Mexico), 10 min., Santa Fe 
Film Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Summertime in Yosemite Na 
tional Park (California), 10 min., Santa 
Fe Film Bureau. Olympian Wonder 
lands (Olympia National Park and 
Mount Rainier National Park—Washing 
ton), 22 min., The Milwaukee Road, 
516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 20 min., Den 
ver and Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
1531 Stout St., Denver 2, Colo 
FILMSTRIPS: Our National Parks, 
Curriculum Films, Inc., 41-17 Crescent 
St., Long-Island City 1, N. Y. 
The Society for Visual 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
lil., has prepared a series of indi- 


Education, 
Inc 
14, 
vidual filmstrips on each of our national 
parks in cooperation with the National 
Park Service of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Write them for listings and 


details 


Thailand 
May 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: 
Southeast Asia, by Virginia Thompson 
and Richard Adloff Headline Series 
#78), 1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso 
ciation, 22 East 38 St., N. Y. 16, N. ¥ 

BOOKS: Anna and the King of Siam, 
by Margaret D $2.50 (Day 
1947). Picture Map Geography of Asia, 
$2.25 (Lippincott, 


Empire's End in 


Landon, 


by Vernon Quinn 
1946) 

ARTICLES: “Do-it-now Man in the 
Never-mind Land,” by P, Durdin, N. 
Times Magazine, Nov. 12, 1950. “Gar- 
den of Smiles,” Time Apr. 3, 1950 
‘Siam: Land of Smiles,” by B. Clark, 
Reader's Digest, Aug. 1950. 

FILMS: Byways of Bangkok, 9 min 
Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43 St., N. Y 
18. Life in Thailand's capital. Mystic 
Siam, 10 min., long term lease, Teaching 
Film Custodians. Native people at work 


utes, long term lease, 


and play; importance of Siam in current 
world politics. Pageant of Siam, 10 min. 
long term lease, Teaching Film Custo 
dians. Life of the natives of Bangkok 
and ceremonies of the King’s court. 
Song of Siam, 10 min., sale, Hawley- 
Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56 St.. N. Y. 19. In- 
uence of western civilization on an- 
cient Siamese habits and customs. Anna 
and the King of Siam, 135 min., rent 
Films, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18. 
Life in Siam a century ago and the 
trials of an English woman tutor. 
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By Mex J. Herzberg 


Choirman 
Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee 


T-A-B 
CLUB 
BOOKS way-sune 1951 


End-of-term Choices 


American Guerrilla in the Philippines 
as long been esteemed as one of the 
xest-written and most vivid books pro 
the war. Similarly 

erywhere warmly 
Bulls. Quite 


in content 


luced by critics 
praised The Brave 

lifferent from these books 
and 


umorous and 


Homer Croy's 
sentimental story called 
We all delig t to 
ind perhaps the great 
The 


frontier 


style is 


Family Honeymoon 
‘ itch magicians 
st of them all is celebrated in 
Lovers of the 
" s adventures will enjov the Popu 
lar Book of Western Stories: Each of 


Great Houdini 


1 iy 


hese s good en mugh to 

nake 
Che Junior list also includes The Great 
Houdini. In additio Dog 
th y of a dog's faithful de ion 
The Black Spaniel Vystery Sar 
] 


j 1 
ile ana inimal 


wies is almost 


1 novel by itself 


) there is Cou 


] 
wmiver;Ts 


my and the Pinto Cx 
book di idend t 
will find a simi 


appeal 


Book Selection Problems 
ne I sh rmuld like 


e biggest pr »blem that faces the T 


to disc Ss 
A-B 


I may phrase 


th 
Club Selection Committee 
of adulthood or ma 
other 


wroduced for 


; ey 1 = 
urity problem words, when 
es a book adult readers 


tor our lists? 


difficulty that 


the 


ecome suitable 


' 
in general sis a 


“es mainly in connection with 


list—books for our adults 


nuble 


young 
is mainly with novels, occa 
If char 
protanity or 


with non-fiction books 
a book 

. ’ 
ulgar language 


rejected? 


employ 


shall it be com 


» problem is, untortunatel, 


nplicated one. Almost all our im 


.ortant writers today 


ignore the so-called 


‘ torian tradition in literature and 


actice the freedom customary in Eng 


sh literature up to the mid-19th century 
in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Fielding 

Our 
adult 


that the 


own young peopl 
books. It should rye 
T-A-B Club Selection 
Committee rejects many books as in 
their judgment unfit. But in 
what would you advise? 


" example 
' 


vant these 


4 ided 
general 
Send your comments to Miss Martha 


Huddleston, Director of T-A-B Chib 
$51 Fourth Ave New York 10. NY 


Off the Press 


The Mountain 
Knopf 


Americas New Frontier 
West, by Morris E 
N. Y. 299 pp., $3.50 


Carnsey 


A glance at a relief map of the United 
States will explain quickly the aptness 
of the title Mountain West.” The 
states of Montana, Idaho, Wvyoming 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona 
New Mexico are the 
arly investigation by Dr 


and 
4 schol 
pro 

f 


at the University of 


subject of 
Garnsey 
fessor ot ec 
Colorado 
It is clear from this study that unless 


onomics 


the water, transportation, credit and 


other problems. of this region are acted 
upon. the Mountain West will stagnate 
instead of 


ther 4 comserva 


economic fron 
and a fron 


Since the 


becoming an 
n frontier 
her 1 political liberalism 
Federal Government 
isters 54 cent of the 
Western states, the 


de vel 


owns and admin 
urea of the 
major share in new 


Was! 


does no 


nust come from 
ington, D This, of 
ide full 
tle, food, wool fiber, and mineral inter 


' 
The nation as a whole 


ypme it 
course t 
prec! operation from the cat 
ests ot the area 
1 in the 


West, tor we 


is involves development ot the 


Mountain must consider 


diversification of industry 
he opportunities 


growth in an underpopu 


vn. Dr. Garnsey is pleading 


of a neglected region. His 
ise j supported by ! 


tables. It 


attention 


irefully gatheres 


should attract the nation’s 


Unlimited. From 

First Fitts 
Bliven. Lip 
$3.50 


Twentieth Century 
the Vantage Point of the 
edited by Bruce 


Phila. & N. Y 


Years 
piricott 


315 pp 


that 1950 has drawn to a close 
of comment 

» last half-century from those who 
elieve tha 1 vex 
halt-centur If the 


last 50 years are as perceptive as those 


lad a new spate 


rs did not make a 
new views on the 
collected in the essays under review, we 
shal! have »o cause to regret the clash 


er what mstitutes the mid-century 
pol } ’ 
Mr. Bliven, an 

Re Hic, and a seasoned 
tl e,v wld scene, has given direction to 
Among 


those by Elmer Davis 


editor 


observer of 


variety..of contributions 
the 16 pieces are 
on world government, Edward Condon 
on science and civilization, Robert 
Nathan on American business, Philip 
Murray on trade Malcolm 
Cowley on literature, and Harold Clur 
man on the theatre. There are articles 
by other writers on atomic energy 
medicine, foody problems of population 
American polities. American art, Ameri 


{ 


unionism, 


can music, the future of our cities, and 
mdnners and morals. Teachers will be 
especially interested in “Education 
Takes Stock,” by the professor emeritus 
of education at Teachers College, Wil 
liam H. Kilpatrick 


Atoms at Work. A Preview of Science 
by George P. Bischof. Harcourt 
Brace, N. Y. 130 pp,, $2.25 


We have been using inventions for 
years without knowing whv or some 
they work. But atomic 
energy could never have been harnessed 
an understanding of the atom 
and how it is made up. Mr Bischof, ’ 
teacher at the Brooklyn Technical High 
School, has 
ind line drawings to explain the 


times even how 


without 


attempted in simple lan 
guage 
nature of atoms 

In the first three chapters we make 
the acquaintance of mo.ecules, which 
are more numerous in a thimble full of 
water than grains of sand on a beach 
devoted to 


Subsequent chapters are 


electrons and other particles which 


stom. The scientific matter 


non-science 


make up the 


life for the 
} 


is iy yught to 


mind “d reader by iomely comparisons 


Scientists who laid the foundations tor 
current progress in the field of atomic 
The result 
readers 


ire part of the story 
book for young 
s clear the scientific method 


energy 
Is a 
nen mM ik 


and provi les 


science 


’ simple introduction to 
the problems of atomic energy 


Portraits of the Nations Series. |. B. Lip 
Phila. and N. Y. 12 


120 pp $2.50 


pincott vols 


ibout each 


he most recent addition to this fine 
olumes on the nations of the 
world is The Land and People of Israel 
by Gail Hoffman it follows 


the pattern of volumes in that 


series ot 


In general 
earlier 
there are chapters on the geography of 
he country studied, its history from the 
earliest to present times, the life of the 
people, personalities which have influ 
enced the country’s development, and 
the outlook for the future. Miss Hoffman 
American who first visited Pales 
1925. In 1935 she returned there 
and stayed ten vears. Her affection for 
the land is reflected in simple but sen 
sitive prose enlivened by inspiring pho 
tographs of the country’s progress. Maps 
ire an added feature 

These books are admirably suited tor 
study by young people in junior and 
senior high schools. Volumes on France 
Switzerland, Holland, Russia, China 
India, Poland, Brazil, EngMnd, Canada 
and Sweden have already been pub 
lished. International understanding will 
be furthered by a study of the series 
Howarp L. Hurwirz 


is an 


tine in 





